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THE FOOD SITUATION IN AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 



BY WOLF VON SGHIEEBEAND 



Since the war began I have made the circuit of Austria- 
Hungary twice, inquiring and observing. From personal 
study I can say that industry, trade and general business 
are, so far as data are obtainable, in a surprisingly flourish- 
ing state. What are known as " war industries " partake, 
of course, most largely of this prosperity, short-lived and 
inherently fallacious as it may be. Hundreds of new mil- 
lionaire contractors and dealers in army supplies have 
sprung up. 

But the manner in which Austria-Hungary has raised 
the sinews of war by her own unaided strength com- 
pels admiration. Notoriously a land not abounding in 
liquid capital, the Hungarian half indeed greatly dependent 
on foreign investors, she has issued five war loans, 
nearly altogether subscribed for by her own population 
and totaling some thirty billions of crowns. With 
that, the number of individual subscribers, running as they 
do into the millions, and the many small amounts, show 
that the middle and even the laboring classes vie with the 
wealthier ones in patriotism and confidence in an ultimate 
favorable peace. 

In round numbers, Austria-Hungary has up to the pres- 
ent put some four millions and a half of men into the field. 
That means almost a net ten per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. But it must be remembered that from the available 
men of physical fitness and military age very large deduc- 
tions have to be made. Take Galicia, for instance. That 
province with its eight millions is the most populous in Aus- 
tria. In the wake of the Russian invasion, at the very outset 
of the war, and until the fall of 1915, at the orders of the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholayevitch, the generalissimo, be- 
tween 350,000 and 400,000 males of Galicia were sent off 
from the occupied districts of that province into the interior 
of Russia, many of them as far as Siberia or the Volga 
regions, with the view of diminishing Austria-Hungary's 
military resources. To that extent, therefore, the armies 
of the monarchy were weakened. Again, in South Tyrol 
and along the Adriatic coast line, long before hostilities were! 
actually declared by Italy, a considerable percentage of the 
men of Italian stock, won over by the unremitting Italian 
propaganda, had gone over the border and joined the foe. 

While in Germany 45 years is the utmost age limit of 
the men sent to the front, in Austria-Hungary it was 50 
quite early in the struggle, and for some months this limit 
Was raised to 55 years, in Hungary at least. For a consid- 
erable time, youths from 17 upwards, if strong and fit 
enough, have been enrolled in the ranks of the fighters. Not 
alone that, however. The physical standard for the men 
and boys called to arms has steadily been lowered, until to- 
day even those with incipient tuberculosis or otherwise 
showing defects are included. 

What are the additional forces on which Austria-Hun- 
gary can still draw out of its human reservoir? How large 
at this present juncture may be the reserves trained or in 
process of training I am unable to say with exactitude; but 
I should say that one million is a conservative figure. An- 
other million might be utilized, in case of urgent need, by 
next Spring. For by that time another 500,000 will have 
attained the age of 17 to 18, and some 500,000 can still be 
picked out of the number of rejected and unfit for the 33 
years that military duty runs in time of war. That, how- 
ever, comprises the total of new forces that the monarchy 
can pit against Russia's fresh millions next year. 

That under these circumstances the men of Austria- 
Hungary are fighting as well as they undoubtedly do, is one 
of the marvels of this unprecedented war, especially if one 
considers the enormous hardships they have to undergo all 
along in such sections of the front as the Tyrolese mountain 
ranges, the Carpathians, and parts of the foremost line 
towards Russia. 

However, the most important item, the food problem, 
is the crucial one. On its solution chiefly depends Austria- 
Hungary's ability to bear the brunt of this war to the end. 
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To judge this question -with, a fair degree of accuracy, 
a number of factors must be taken into account. I shall go 
into them seriatim. 

One of them is the influence of famine, or at least scarcity 
and high price of foodstuffs, on the general health. There 
can be no doubt that a condition closely bordering on famine 
prevails in most parts of Austria to-day. "When I left Vi- 
enna the bakers' shops were besieged, day after day, by 
hundreds of women, children and aged men, waiting hours 
for their small rations of bread — half a pound per day each 
person. And such bread! The fighting men at the front 
get fairly enough to eat. But in the " hinterland " the civil- 
ian population suffers more or less severely from an insuf- 
ficiency of nourishing food. And it is precisely the feeble 
and sickly, the babies, women, children and the aged who 
are injured the most: as witness the official statistics of 
Budapest, the Hungarian capital, for the twelvemonth end- 
ing August 31, 1916. They show that, chiefly owing to lack 
of milk, infant mortality there has been more than treble 
what it was in 1914. The authentic figures for Vienna indi- 
cate a similar state. For the empire as a whole and for the 
entire civilian population, regardless of age, the figures are 
not now available, but from all sorts of more or less reliable 
reports, such as those of medical associations and of benevo- 
lent societies, it would seem that the number of deaths due 
to lack of nourishment must be appalling. 

For a variety of reasons, some of them obvious, the Gov- 
ernments of Austria and of Hungary do not choose to pub- 
lish the facts as to this matter. Indeed, it is officially claimed 
that the death-rate among adults (leaving out the men at 
the front) is lower than formerly. Among the leading Aus- 
trian traits is patience, incredible patience. Yet with my 
own eyes I have seen a number of famine riots in Vienna. 
One of them started in a socialist quarter of the city, and 
under the leadership of a score of determined men and 
women the dense throng, numbering several thousands, at- 
tempted to cleave its way through the cordon of police to 
the abode of the late emperor, Schoenbrunn, until dispersed 
by force. On another occasion, late in September, a large 
procession, mostly women and children, tried to fight its 
way to the municipal building. Their intention was to make 
a public and striking demonstration in order to compel the 
mayor to provide and equally distribute sufficient food for 
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the needy. This crowd likewise came from one of the chief 
socialist sections of the town, from Ottakring and Hernals, 
and many of the women forming part of it looked haggard, 
desperate and famished. Some had pallid babies clinging 
to their wasted bosoms. This multitude also was beaten 
back by the vigilant police. 

On the same day I obtained an interview with Count 
Stuergkh, then the premier of Austria, whom I interpellated 
on the above awful spectacle. That statesman, though, took 
the matter very coolly. All he would say in answer to my 
questions was, Yes, the police had already made a report on 
the occurrence; that it was trivial and hardly worthy of 
note; an unavoidable incident in a war of such magnitude. 
Nil nisi bonum. The man is dead now, and I do not care to 
repeat the accusations popularly brought against him, such 
as his agrarian proclivities. Suffice it to say that he was 
either unable or unwilling, or both, to handle successfully 
the problem of a rigidly just and adequate distribution of 
the necessaries of life. 

Dr. Weiskirchner, the Mayor of Vienna, on the other 
hand, did all that was humanly possible to relieve distress 
occasioned by insufficiency of food. He personally exerted 
himself. Trustworthy and efficient agents of his purchased 
flour in Hungary, Roumania and Moravia; potatoes, peas, 
beans, chickens and geese in Galicia ; coal in Prussian Sile- 
sia. He saw to it, overcoming every obstacle, that these 
provisions reached the city and were sold to the indigent 
population at cost price. He organized relief work, and has 
kept it up for two years past. In this way he has expended 
31,000,000 Austrian crowns of the city's money, which was 
slowly refunded. Dr. Barczy, Mayor of Budapest, later imi- 
tated the example thus set. 

Food conditions vary greatly in different parts of the 
monarchy. They are vastly better in Hungary than in 
Austria, Hungary being largely an agricultural country, 
whereas in Austria industrial interests predominate. Nor- 
mally, Austria imports about one-third of her provisions, 
largely from Hungary. The harvest of 1916 and that of 
1917 will tell a different story. The 1916 crop was less than 
middling. A portion, owing to unfavorable weather prevail- 
ing during harvest-time, as well as to insufficient help, 
spoiled on the ground. It was especially deficient in bread- 
stuffs, whereas in hay, in cattle feed, in barley and oats it 
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was above the average. As Hungary needs her produce for 
her own population, relatively little finds its way into Aus- 
tria, even at extravagant prices. Importation of certain 
classes of food has wholly stopped. Until last Spring cheese, 
condensed milk, potatoes and herrings from Holland, butter 
from Denmark, condensed milk, cheese, honey from Switzer- 
land, and canned fish from Norway, could be procured, 
though at steep figures. All that has stopped. 

If the foodstuffs of both Hungary and Austria were put 
into a joint pool, so to speak, and the people of the whole 
monarchy fed out of it evenly, there would be no serious! 
difficulty. It would mean that everybody would receive 
about 70 per cent, of the normal supply of peace days. But 
Hungary is a sovereign state, just as much as Austria is, 
and Hungarians do not propose to stint themselves to pleas© 
the people of the other half of the dual monarchy. Thus it 
is that Austria goes short in her rations — alarmingly short. 

During September and October, 1916, the poor in Vienna 
had to go without potatoes; and bread, their only other 
staple, was sold in but insufficient bulk. The bread in Oeto-i 
ber consisted of 20 per cent, of rye, and 40 per cent, each 
of barley and oats. It was not very palatable, but it was 
decidedly better than the bread of a year before, which con- 
tained 75 per cent, of maize, a cereal which Vienna bakers 
were not accustomed to. Thus they turned out a bread 
that was bitter-tasting, heavy, of unpleasant odor, and hard 
to digest. 

Prices soared, of course. Several months ago, meat of 
better quality ranged from 12 to 17 crowns per kilo, or about 
$1.10 to $1.60 a pound. Bacon, ham, sausage even higher, 
and very hard to obtain at any price; butter, $1 to $1.20 a 
pound; milk, 8 cents a quart, but very little of it; cheeses, 
according to grade, 80 cents to $1.40 a pound. But bread 
and potatoes had legal maximum prices. Bread sold at 9, 
cents the pound, potatoes at 5 to 10 cents the pound, ae-, 
cording to kind. 

Mistakes have been made, of course, by the Governments 
of both Austria and Hungary. Aside from a failure to issue 
and enforce workable regulations insuring a fair distribu- 
tion of the existing chief foodstuffs, at tolerable prices, the 
worst sin of omission consisted probably in not preventing 
the hoarding of provisions by the well-to-do classes. These, 
indeed, with few exceptions, have hidden away immense 
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stores of eatables not easily perishable, such as smoked 
meats, bacon, ham, sausage, also flour, macaroni, rice, peas, 
beans, lentils, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, condensed milk, 
cheese, butter, lard, canned goods, etc. I venture to say 
that many millions of pounds of these various comestibles 
have been hoarded, while the poor in only too many instances 
are in dire need of food of any kind. So thoroughly has this 
private piling-up of eatables been done in Austria — and, to 
a much smaller degree, in Hungary as well — that many 
articles have completely disappeared from the open market, 
such as macaroni and noodles, rice, peas, beans, lentils, 
sardines and other fish preserves. 

The appointment ofa" food dictator " in each of the 
two halves of the monarchy, largely on the same plan and 
with similar powers as those conferred on the food dictator 
in Germany, is under consideration and seems on the point 
of being realized. But even if this be done, it is quite cer- 
tain that distress during these winter months will be acute 
and widespread in the monarchy. The only possible relief 
(or at least partial relief) might come if Austria and Ger- 
many should jointly conquer and occupy the whole of Ron- 
mania, a country with an abundance of cereals — provided, 
of course, that the Roumanians do not follow the example 
of Russia when withdrawing from Poland in the Autumn 
of 1915. The Russians then destroyed or removed all the 
foodstuffs, cattle, grain, etc., and even systematically set fire 
to the fields where the corn was ripening. 

To strike a rough sort of balance, it might be said that 
the Austrian people, in their vast majority, are now sub- 
sisting on about half the amount of food that they consumed 
before the war. They must also go without many accustomed 
articles of diet. "With robust, healthy adults, this Spartan 
fare may often be beneficial, especially in the case of the 
Viennese, who are naturally rather prone to overfeeding, 
and amongst whom the decrease of abundant living would 
not be wholly deplorable. But with that far more numerous 
part of the population whose means at no time admitted of 
such a surfeit, the case is much more serious. Several doc- 
tors of my acquaintance in Vienna assured me that this long- 
continued malnutrition has wrought havoc with the health 
and stamina in the proletarian districts of the city, leading 
to permanent injury of the constitution in most cases, and 
to slow starvation in others. At the front, of course, the 
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case is otherwise. There, in fact, innumerable soldiers — in 
civil life simple mountaineers, peasants, laborers, herdsmen, 
woodcutters, etc. — were receiving much more meat and rich 
food than they were accustomed to, and more than was good 
for them, since they had fared all their lives on mush, milk, 
eggs and bread. But their surplus will not help the half- 
starving civilians far away. 

However, relying on the almost unanimous opinion of a 
number of practicing physicians both in Austria and Hun- 
gary, I should say that while much grave injury is being 
done to the civilian population by reason of the strict block- 
ade enforced by the Allies against the monarchy, it will 
scarcely bring Austria-Hungary to her knees. And this 
year the case may be more favorable for her. She has had 
three successive crop deficiencies. She might have a normal 
crop, or better than that. And Roumania's produce might 
furnish her even a surplus. 

In connection with the food problem, I will mention that 
during several visits which I paid to large prison and de- 
tention camps, careful investigation proved that the charge 
repeatedly made in the foreign press, that these wards are 
purposely underfed, is groundless. I was in Gyor, Hungary, 
Theresienstadt, Bohemia, and other points, and the pris- 
oners looked to me healthy and strong. To be sure, they 
nearly all complained of insufficient food ; but Austria makes 
answer to that by saying that they receive as much as or 
more food than the laboring civilians of her own population, 
and that she cannot afford to treat her enemies better than 
her own people. 

To conclude. While, in the main, both the Government 
and the people of Austria-Hungary earnestly mean to see 
this present war out until a peace with honor may be nego- 
tiated — one securing to the monarchy safety from her foes 
of the hour — a proviso must nevertheless be made : they are 
all heartily tired of the fight, longing fervently for an end 
to it, and they feel that they have made sacrifices enough, 
both in blood and treasure. The common folk in their talk 
among themselves often go farther than this : they declare 
that they want the war to stop in any case, with or without 
victory — though the men at the front speak differently. 

Wolf von Schieebeaitd. 



